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And Tomorrow's President 
By David A. Turner, Editor 


Why does a career official stick out his or her neck to 
bolster ‘“‘controversial” management policies of an ad- 
ministration in its final 19 months? 

Bonuses? Management responsibility? Of course. But such 
a man or woman also dabbles in dreams of streamlining huge 
programs, dreams of American public service freed from 
50-year-old traditions, dreams of advancing a career in the 
1990s. 

Meanwhile, another manager dreams of interrupting his 
five-year career plan with early retirement. Copies of Lud 
Andolsek’s excellent Retirement Life magazine grace his cof- 
fee table. A different incentive, a different expectation about 
management’s role. 

Discussing risk taking, modernizing regulations and sav- 
ing taxpayer monies seems a bit tedious to him. 

New policies of bigger bucks for high performers en- 
courage the first group of “dreamers.” Of course, enough 
slack remains in the promotion system to continue reward- 
ing the second group of execs who skimp just-a-bit at work, 
keep their pistols cobwebbed in holsters and conceal any gun- 
shot wounds in their metatarsals. 

But a fair number of managers willingly would link their 
careers to a reform-minded management campaign if top of- 
ficials would provide them with a reasonably secure and 
realistic rationale, one stretching beyond 1988. In this issue 
of Management several officials do so. Howard Baker, Con- 
stance Horner, Forest Service Chief Bill Mott and others 
spell out the kinds of leadership and discretion-taking they 
expect from supervisors. 

I asked several successful career professionals to describe 
promotion tracks they envision. In particular, why are they 
linking their careers to the administration’s agenda? Part 
of their answer lies in placing this presidency’s radical 
redirection of federal activities in a historical context. 

They do not view Ronald Reagan as a “Franklin 
Roosevelt” figure. 

“His is a ‘transitional’ presidency,’’ says a key official in- 
volved in the shakedown at Social Security Administration. 
“Its texture and level of ideological content remind me more 
of Woodrow Wilson’s presidency: first the architect, later 
the FDR-type engineer.”” Like other careerists close to 
Reagan policies he has no illusions he’s “running things as 
usual.” Says he, “I establish beach heads, set parameters, 
agendas and managerial groundwork. The nuts-and-bolts 
assembly job is up to some facilitator type in the next White 
House.” 

Several ’88 candidates (on both sides of the aisle) may fit 
the “change engineer” profile. Reactionary return to a 1964 
Washington, a quarter century past, seems an unlikely pros- 
pect to risk takers. 

Roosevelt implemented an agenda largely set by Wilson’s 
earlier team (1913-21). FDR also buried a 53-year tradition 
of Republican bureaucracy. 
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In 1913, Wilson’s controversial orders to the conservative 
bureaucracy met with accusations his operatives were ‘“‘cold 
blooded,” “spoiling’’ (read, politicizing), “‘unethical’’ and 
“unwelcomed.” Yet, numerous individuals signed on and 
helped design Wilson’s unorthodox blueprint for govern- 
ment. They cut their policy teeth on WWI distribution pro- 
grams, Wilson’s income tax campaign, farm subsidy schemes 
and centralized managerial models. 

“Absent major domestic victories, President Wilson and 
Secretary (William Jennings) Bryan should surrender in their 
unwelcomed campaign to plant the populist standard along 
our Potomac River,”’ sneered a journalist. But the barn door 
hung ajar. The prairie reform movement’s peculiar brand of 
government activism had been lodged in a stunned federal 
apparatus. Managerial viewpoints as alien to 1913 
Washington as those of today’s Ronald Reagan and Peter 
Grace were held aloft, though hardly embraced. 

Very un-Washington in nature, these reform proposals 
flowed from populist models already functioning in that 
movement’s strongholds stretching from Minnesota to the 
Texas Hill Country. Similarities could be drawn with 
Reagan’s taxpayer movement. 

In DC, Wilson’s initiatives were dismissed by the judicial 
branch, scalded by Congress and sabotaged by interests 
vested deep in agency ranks. 

During his final stretch, reactionary elements audibly 
smirked. 

Captured by Wilson, however, were the imaginations of 
scores of younger managers and even ‘“‘non-progressives”’ 
in mid-level jobs around town. Careers were fused to his 
radical vision of the future government work place. 
Roosevelt himself was a manager under Wilson. 

One eager adherent, Louis Brownlow, held relatively low- 
profile commission jobs with the DC Board. He used the ad- 
ministration’s last months to test the populist theory in his 
program area. Results seemed promising for broader 
application. 

Brownlow, Bernard Baruch, Hugh Samuel Johnson and 
others took genuine risks attempting to apply the “pro- 
gressive” agenda. 

They layed the groundwork for important jobs in a future 
presidency. 

What happened to Wilsonian bureaucrats? 

They would fuel FDR’s “brain trust.” 

Roosevelt not only hired Brownlow, he hirred him at 
stalwart elements in ‘Executive Branch of government with 
the primary purpose of considering the problem of manage- 
ment,” writes one historian. In short, Brownlow mopped up 
career Republican opposition in bureaucracies. He was pro- 
moted to head the President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management. Overnight, in 1932, entire agency networks 
which had resisted Wilson for eight years threw over leader- 
ship circles and signed on. 

Perhaps bureaucracies molt every half century. 3 











Looks QJeNes. Good looks are de rigueur for 

Hollywood- wy Ae cA being tall and attractive also can pay 

off for prospective business and government execs. A University of 

Pittsburgh study covering 1,500 MBA grads indicates men 510” to 
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Management Recruiters International Inc. “‘A tall, dark, handsome pr peal Neen 's 
MBA or MPA will win over a short, fat one.” “Scarecrow and Mrs. King.” 





Handcuffed fed. Police dog Max 25 was “‘furloughed”’ recently 


following a Washington Post story about derailing cocaine traffickers at 
Union Station. By describing how (and when) Drug Enforcement Agents use 
a dogs to sniff out drug-laden luggage—the newspaper has temporarily hand- 





cuffed the operation. “We expected publicity, but the press printed informa- 
tion sooner than we would have released it,” says Special Agent Robert 
O’Leary, a 15-year veteran of DEA’s Washington Field Division. Of course, 
it’s an information management problem, O’Leary tells Management. ‘“The 
public wants to hear something is being done to catch drug smugglers. 
Unfortunately, precipitous media coverage can hamper our work.’’ Before 
the Post story, Max helped agents confiscate coke street-valued at 

“ $2.75 million. 





Adam Smith rubbed right. A hint from Heloise to managers 
might read, ‘“‘“Recent purchasers of handsome Adam Smith club ties and 
searves—long favored by the economic conservative crowd—are advised to 
age the items.” A spanking new look signals nouveau conversion. Quipped 
one careerist, ““When I interviewed at Office of Management and Budget I 
borrowed a beat up A.S. tie and left my new one home.” A bit of brillo 
rubbed lightly along the outer edges of a just-purchased accessory, Heloise 
might advise, creates a “‘lived-in look.” 


AP eop le’s Court atmosphere in which all parties feel comfort- 
able aves Merit Systems Protection Board hearings, reports 
Philadelphia Inquirer. When federal employes defend their job ake and 
reputations, judges in 11 regions hear their cases. Charges such as theft, 
x fighting, insubordination and sexual harassment can be discussed for two 
S hours or for 50 days. Sometimes they lead to in-court fisticuffs. Angry 
employes often use their day in court to “give off a cry of despair and rage 
against the system,”’ writes the reporter, and usually that’s their sole 
gratification. Only about 20 percent who go before the Board to get their 
“A jobs back are successful. 


F ly vatization. Privatizing Metropolitan Washington Airports Authority didn’t scare off the major- 
ity 4 Federal Aviation Administration employes offered positions in the new company. Almost 700 Dulles 
and National Airport workers were fired in March and immediately offered Authority jobs. By the end of 
May they had to decide whether to transfer to the company in June, seek new positions in FAA or retire. 
“About 15 percent are retiring,” says Frederica Dunn, a member of the FAA task force honchoing the trans- 
fer. Recruits will earn 2 to 33 percent more than they did as FAA employes. 
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Testy on Teamsters. international Brotherhood of Teamsters is irritating American Federation 
of Government Employes by recruiting from AFGE rosters. “Unions should concentrate on organizing the 
unorganized workers, not raiding unions that are represented,” AFGE’s Donald MacIntyre. Brotherhood 
bosses say AFGE members come to them. They chartered a new to represent 2,700 Census Bureau 
employes in Suitland, MD. 


Liar. More than half the public 
think Americans are less honest 

than they were 10 years ago 

ing to a Cable News Net- 
work poll. How do legislative and 
executive branches compare on the 
lying scale? Only 30 percent of 
those surveyed believe congres- 
sional leaders are truthful. Exec- 
utive branch leaders beat that 
score, drawing an eight percent 
higher confidence rating. 
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Hi-tech talk. By 1991, desk-bound federal employes will be able to screen 
calls without lifting their receivers. General Services Administration’s new phone 
system, FTS 2000, “will transform the way government does business,” says GSA 
chief Terence Golden. Replacing a $505-million-a-year system which serves 1.3 
million workers, the new FTS will allow users to I.D. callers after one ring and then 
answer, transfer or refer the person to a tape-recorded message. After phase-in next 
year, savings could reach $100 million annually. 
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THE THIN ICE I'M 
SKATING ON KEEPS 
GETTING THINNER! 


Young 


is 
= Politicos’ 


By David Brooks 


For the past couple of months I have been talking with 
Washington’s credentialed youth—yuppies—who have 
made early successes in government. Something 
happened last summer which ate into their stomach 
linings. 

The Rehnquist hearings were a blast from the future: 
a nastier, slimier, more ideological, more dehumanizing 
slap of mud than anything these public servants had 
anticipated. 

Rehnquist-style hearings teach aspiring public servants 
several real politic lessons. Avoid controversial agencies 
and issues. Be very careful about how you contribute good 
ideas during executive branch deliberations: anything you 
say today could be public in a decade. Be even more 
careful about what you write in an executive branch 
memorandum. Congress uses a different standard when 
dealing with executive branch officials and the one for con- 
servatives is made of flypaper and arsenic. 

Liberal activist groups, even more than the Senate, 


Pulse‘) 


should be feared by the young credentialed. For example, 
to appear at a Federalist Society seminar is to attract the 
attention of “the activists,” ever vigilant for an outbreak 
of representative government. 

Confirmation hearings demand a caution that is corro- 
sive. The climate subtly discourages bold suggestions, en- 
trepreneurial policy risks, and creative thinking. Morale 
plummets. 

Thanks to those Reaganites who have spent the last six 
years successfully dodging confirmation-hearing taboos, 
the next Republican administration will have a rich pool 
of confirmable conservative talent to draw from, 
something lacking in 1980. 

The silver lining to this ideological discrimination: con- 
servatives who survive will staff the ’88 administration 
with the smartest, toughest, most virile class of ap- 
pointees ever to invade public sector. 


Brooks is book editor of Wall Street Journal. 





lished an Inter-Agency Productivity Fund Group. 
The new government-wide initiative is top priority for Of- 
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fice of Management and Budget, says Larry Hubbell at En- 
vironmental Protection Agency’s Resource Management 
Division, coordinator of the fund. Defense Department and 
Internal Revenue Service long have operated such funding 


vited to contact the President’s Council. @ 
P. red by Stephen L. Atlas 
em Larry Hubbell with C. Morgan Kinghorn, EPA’s representative 
on President’s Council on Management Improvement. 
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Prudent First Step: 


OVERCOME RINK 


If we can ascribe any single characteristic to President 
Reagan’s efforts to continue the reform of the civil service 
in my tenure, it is the attempt to empower federal managers 
so that they have greater discretion and authority in solving 
the problems they and their colleagues confront each day. 

We are moving ahead with administrative reforms, when- 
ever possible. And these changes mean more flexibility for 
federal managers. 

Already, a number of managers are displaying greater flex- 
ibility in their leadership styles and accepting the responsi- 
bilities which accompany it. They are applying this approach 
vigorously and finding solutions to work place problems. 

But others—too many others—have not. 

Some federal managers have expressed doubt that a sim- 
pler, looser system could be managed honestly and efficiently. 

Some have been burnt by bad experience with a manager 
and have inflated that single experience into suspicion of all 
federal management. 





Others, who have labored under the traditional system, sim- 
ply may have developed the habit of avoiding risk. But the 
time has come for federal managers to seize the opportunity 
to improve this situation. In recent history, managers have 
suffered from a bureaucratically induced paralysis. A moun- 
tain of well intentioned prescriptions for hiring and firing has 
made it impossible for managers to exercise their good judg- 
ment and impossible for them to be fair to their workers. 


Accept mistakes by 
those on our staffs 
who went wron 
trying to be right. 











AVOIDANCE: 





In the latter part of President Carter’s administration and 
throughout President Reagan’s first and second terms, we 
have made steady advances in returning vitality to the most 
important delivery system of democratic values—its civil 
service. 

Our forward motion is threatened by managers who fail to 
embrace this newly granted discretion in order to avoid its 
accompanying responsibilities. 

Too many federal managers complain about their inability 
to get the job done while, simultaneously, refusing to make 
aggressive use of opportunities to act using their own 
judgment. 

The time has come to insure that as we continue our drive 
to win more discretion there will be outstretched hands will- 
ing and ready to accept the baton. 

We must encourage workers at all! levels to take prudent 
risks in order to bring innovative solutions to recurring 
problems. 








On the Risk Taker 
“But maybe he’s only a little crazy, like painters and 


composers and those men taking risks in Washing- 
ton. . ’'—Miracle on 42nd Street 


“Do not take counsel of your fears’’—Stonewall 
Jackson 


“It’s very difficult to cause people to become and 
stay creative. For that you need to change the social 
environment to where it’s possible to take risks and 
faii—AND NOT BE PUNISHED FOR IT. If you can get 
that fear level to go down, the fear of failure, then 
you create a climate in which creativity can occur 
But that’s very difficult. That would be revolutionary.” 
—Bob McKim, Experiences in Visual Thinking 


“O how wretched is that man whose welfare hangs 
upon the smiles of princes for when he falls, he falls 
like Lucifer never to rise again.’—Cardinal Wolsey, 

Henry Vill 


As we encourage federal managers and workers to take 
risks, we need to tolerate a certain level of failure. We need 
to accept, within reason, mistakes made by those on our staffs 
who went wrong trying to be right. 

We should praise and reward resourcefulness and initiative 
to the greatest extent possible and, to an equally great ex- 
tent, should discourage and disapprove indifference to get- 
ting the job done well. 

The sooner we bring this even-handed managerial climate 
to the federal work place, the easier it will be to win new dis- 
cretion for managers and accelerate the growth of the pub- 
lic’s confidence in their civil service. & 


Horner is Director of the U.S. Office of Personnel Management. 
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Howard Baker On The Remaining Two Years: 


SOME DECISIONS 


Recently, I saw a cartoon in The New Yorker that 
reminded me of what it is like to be a manager in the exec- 
utive branch of government. The cartoon showed a 
Renaissance man about to be burned at the stake, and he 
was hastily explaining, “It’s this kind of thing that keeps 
good folks out of government.” 

The poor fellow about to go up in flames is one view, 
perhaps the Renaissance equivalent, of a government 
manager who has been helping President Reagan 
eliminate waste and fight fraud. 

That effort has been a hallmark of this administration— 
the first administration determined to fight waste 
everywhere it is found. And I am sure more than a few 
managers, supervisors, and conscientious staff members 
have been candidates for someone’s stake-burning as they 
tried to help the President bring order to the chaos he 
found on Inauguration Day, 1981. 

You know better than anyone else that correcting 
mismanagement involves more than good management, 
and more than leadership. Those of you implementing the 
President's decisions are assaulting sacred turf of the 
special interests, both inside and outside of government. 

You are even offending a few of my former colleagues 
on the Hill who think they are charged with managing 
our government’s departments and agencies. 

But make no mistake about it: One reason Ronald 


Reagan was sent to Washington by American taxpayers 
was because he pledged improved stewardship of their 
dollars. That means making government more efficient 
and more effective. And that requires a challenge to the 
status quo. 


Colleagues on the Hill think they 
are charged with managing our 
departments. 


Those who were part of this administration from the 
very beginning, or who were among its supporters in 
Congress, knew President Reagan inherited a govern- 
ment riddled with mismanagement, ingrained with waste- 
fulness, and out of step with modern management 
techniques. 

Accounting and payroll systems were out of date. Late 
payments due to the government nearly doubled every 
two years. And billions of dollars were lost in sloppy 
management of cash and credit. 

From the beginning, President Reagan was determined 
to replace mismanagement with good management. He 
installed a cash management system that reduced funding 
costs to taxpayers by $2.3 billion between 1983 and 1986. 





Nationwide and Paine Webber Bosses Boost 


**Prudent management of government’s financial 
resources calls for some sensible risk management by 
officials,” says John Fisher, chief executive officer of Na- 
tionwide Insurance. “It’s clear some programs are out of 
control.” 

Management contacted the Columbus, Ohio, executive 
and Paine Webber/Young and Rubicam Ventures Chair- 
man Edward Ney in New York. They provided two non- 
Washington views on problems facing federal managers. 

Corporate observers describe Fisher as a major player 
in the reshaping of American business. He is described 
as an executive hybrid: the smooth insider with no love 
for slug managers. Paine Webber’s Ney, like Fisher, 
developed several of the most respected recommendations 
in the President’s Private Sector Survey on Cost Control. 

“Your resources are out of control,” says Fisher, “‘in 
part, because of political influences Congress imposes on 
the executive branch. That’s been much commented upon. 
But too many managers refuse to put themselves on the 
line for essential changes. 

“You need bold financial managers at the top, but the 
ability to communicate dynamically is my second factor 
for recruiting prudent risk takers.” 
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Says Ney, “Most of the risks which now need to be 
taken involve legislative action. Executive branch leaders 
must spell out for Congress the need for specific im- 
provements. But how hard can they push? I’m not cer- 
tain. I do know there are limits on what businessmen can 
accomplish down there. Pushing for changes when visiting 
Capitol Hill is more an issue of perceptions and techniques 
than one of actual clout. I suppose that holds true for both 
our corporate and federal execs.”’ 

What kinds of individuals do they recommend for stints 
in public service management? 

“T used to believe government required someone who 
was tolerant and had the staying power to work through 
all the red tape,” says Fisher. ‘But given the magnitude 
of change needed in departments today, I’ve added a third 
characteristic. 


Managers dragged before Congress 


“‘Federal management needs people who are not timid, 
who have developed a certain amount of ingenuity. Cer- 
tainly, deal with the regulations,” he advises. “‘But get 





CARRY RI 


He reduced federal paperwork requirements demanded 
of the private sector by 600 million hours annually. That 
is the equivalent of every man, woman, and child in the 
state of Tennessee working around the clock for five 
days—just filling out forms federal government thought 
it had to have. Purchasing systems were simplified, 
eliminating 30,000 pages of regulations—the equivalent 
of 10 unabridged dictionaries stacked side by side. 


“Hamstringing the Presidency is 
not a worthy legacy.” 


In 1982, President Reagan established the President’s 
Private Sector Survey on Cost Control, chaired by J. 
Peter Grace, to recommend sound management practices. 
The President accepted 1,760 of the Commission’s 2,160 
recommendations. Eighty-eight percent of these have 
been supported by Congress, and others are pending. 

Office of Management and Budget says these recom- 
mendations saved $69.5 billion from the day they were 
first implemented until today. During this fiscal year, you 
will help government save $38.9 billion because of these 
recommendations. And there are more to come. The 
President wants to implement 129 additional recommen- 
dations which would save $80.7 billion between fiscal year 


By Hon. Howard Baker 
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1986 and fiscal year 1992. 

But Ronald Reagan isn’t stopping there. This President 
is determined to build on the successes of earlier years 
by setting additional management priorities for the re- 
maining two years. 

President Reagan wants to restructure the way loans 
are awarded, serviced and collected. He wants to 
modernize and consolidate systems, and create a 
government-wide general ledger: achieve a 20 percent 


Cont. Pe 22 





“RISK MANAGEMENT” 


through them.” 

As for headlines about managers being dragged before 
Congress, “I suppose a good legal background wouldn’t 
hurt—presuming it hasn’t produced a manager who gets 
bound up in layers of ‘guidance.’ If your legal guy is a 
‘don’t risk it’ advisor at every turn, you’re getting bad 
counsel.” 


““Don’t-risk-it’’ legal advice, at every 
turn, is bad counsel. 


What is prudent risk taking? 

“My business is financial security,” says the Nationwide 
chief, ‘‘so I use the term ‘risk management.’ I believe we 
can’t afford to eliminate all risks in life nor can we afford 
to cover all of them. So we take a couple of risks. Top 
officials and mid- level leaders are supposed to engage in 
‘appropriate’ risk management. That means figuring out 
the costs or potential costs. 

““Let’s say you help manage a federal benefits program 
and you know if changes aren’t made the system even- 
tually will collapse under the weight of promises Congress 


has attached over the years. Well, the Grace Caucus (com- 
prising members in both Senate and House) might help 
you approach Congress. These legislators recognize the 
utility of ‘cost effective’ reforms and they support plans 
which don’t call simply for raising taxes,”’ says Fisher. 

“Vested interests in oversight committees could 
frighten managers. So, they must do some homework. 
That means developing a clear plan and properly com- 
municating it.” 

Which parts of federal departments should be 
strengthened? “‘Work on those positions which are the 
equivalent of our corporate financial officers’ jobs. They 
should be stronger inside your agencies. It’s not really the 
responsibility of OMB, OPM or Government Accounting 
Office to implement accountability controls. It strikes me 
a lot of cabinet-level agencies need to implement their own 
forms of control,” Fisher says. 

“Our country can’t afford not to take some risks with 
certain federal programs,” he concludes. “Your readers 
know these areas and shouldn’t duck the leadership issue. 
Why permit inertia to collapse entire programs which are 
in trouble if some prudent risk taking could achieve what 
the President needs accomplished?” & 
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Who Cleared 
The Clutter 
From Lafayette 
Park? 


Appalled by the huge, semiper- 
manent placards in Lafayette Park 
across from the White House, William 
Mott campaigned for regulations to 
limit the size and number of signs in 
the park. 

Tackling the controversial problem 
rather than letting it fester fits the 
management style of the National 
Park Service director. 

Even during air travel, Mott doesn’t 
sit back and relax if improvements are 
within his reach. 

On a recent flight over the Grand 
Canyon, for example, he heard the pi- 
lot give tourists wrong information 
about the park, scribbled a correction 


National Park Service Chief William Mott 
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on a business card and asked the 
stewardess to deliver his note to the 
man up front. 

Mott knows the Grand Canyon and 
336 other federally owned parks up 
close. As head of Park Service for the 
past two years, he has encouraged his 
10,000 employes to think creatively, 
take calculated risks and believe top 
management will back them up—even 
when their problem-solving experi- 
ments fail. 

“Innovative employes are going to 
make mistakes, but we’re not going to 
penalize them for trying to improve 
our parks,” says the silver-haired lead- 
er who was born six years before 
NPS’ creation in 1916. 

To set a good example, Mott took 
on the Lafayette Park mess soon after 
joining NPS in 1985. Labeling the pro- 
test signs and structures safety haz- 
ards and visual blights to park 
visitors, Mott and several NPS risk 
takers moved mountains to tidy the 
whole mess. 

“Tt was a disgrace,” says Mott, 
“having signs everywhere disrupting 
public access to the area and people 
hanging around guarding their ugly 
displays. Critics said the First Amend- 


ment prohibited NPS from taking ac- 


tion against these protesters but I told 


them clutter, safety and security con- 
siderations should be weighed along- 
side the speech issue.” 

Listening to the public—who had 
been complaining for years about run- 
ning the gauntlet—Mott gathered judi- 
cious General Counsel support. 
Prudent rules were established to re- 
strict displays at Lafayette. ““We 
haven’t cleared the area,” says Mott, 
“but we’re controlling the disruption 
by prohibiting giant signs, requiring 
shorter demonstrations and prohibit- 
ing overnight camping. Visitors are 
happy and protesters aren’t com- 
plaining.” 

Court-tested regs governing activi- 
ties in Lafayette Park took effect last 
summer, and the change has improved 
the appearance of the seven-acre plot 
which Pierre L’Enfant created when 
he designed the federal city. Originally 
part of White House grounds, the 
park was opened to the public by Tho- 
mas Jefferson. Mott’s efforts are a 
step toward recapturing the tempo 
and unblemished scenery of Jeffer- 
son’s era. & TRB 


we 


Game Answers to Four Prime Time Questions 


Where To 
elt 
Air Controllers? 


A shift to college campus training 
for air traffic controllers and avia- 
tion management specialists could 
signal nouveau-style contracting out 
and lead to improved management. 
Traditionally, the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration has hired peo- 
ple off competitive registers, people 
with general technical and manage- 
ment backgrounds. This required 
expensive training at in-house 
facilities. The new Airway Science 
Curriculum (ASC), developed by 
FAA and University Aviation 
Association, transfers partial 
responsibility to academia where 
students are introduced to aviation 
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management and technology. FAA 
officials, daring to buck conven- 
tional wisdom, say college educators 
can make the first cut and help 
cu'tivate a “better crop of 
managers and specialists.”” They 
weed-out others who cannot make 
the grade. 

“We also want to see if university 
exposure to aviation science helps 
fast-track employes into manage- 
ment,”” says FAA’s Wanda Reyna, 
who oversees the Airway Science 
project as manager of staffing 
policy. 

Phase two of the ASC demonstra- 
tion compares the proficiencies of 
federal aviation employes and ASC 
graduates. 

Thirty U.S. campuses, including 
Ohio State and Purdue Universities, 
offer bachelor’s degrees in aviation 
specialties to ASC candidates. The 
demonstration project was approved 
in 1983 under a Civil Service 
Reform Act exemption. 

The project’s official bottom-line 
is to produce better aviation man- 
agers and technicians. However, 
transferring tax-supported govern- 
ment training operations to user- 
supported, educational institutions 
also has positive budget implica- 
tions. Management asked Reyna if 
a successful personnel project, 
having a $30 million “brick and 
mortar” congressional outlay, might 
spell doom for her department’s 
wholly taxpayer-supported training? 

“No because we don’t want to 
eliminate capable people who don’t 
have college degrees from applying 
for aviation-related jobs,” says 
Reyna. Twenty percent of com- 
petitive hires are non-college grads. 

Reyna believes both programs can 
co-exist peacefully, with future 
in-house training budgets likely to 
be scaled back from the $119 
million spent in fiscal 1987. 

“There’s a real crunch for tech- 
nicians and maintenance people,” 
says ASC Program Manager Don 
Higgins. “War veterans previously 
filled our demand for aviation- 
experienced people, so this type of 
education is more than budget- 
driven, it’s essential.” 

Participating ASC universities 
offer varied course menus. For 
instance, Ohio State has airway 
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science and systems management 
and computer science management. 
Tennessee State offers aviation 
maintenance management 

only. & MO 


What Saves 
Time and Bucks 
At DOD? 


Local commanders at 54 military 
bases are spending less and enjoy- 
ing it more under a Defense 
Department pilot project which 
allows them to make procurement 
and other routine purchase deci- 
sions without Washington approval. 

Shopping long has been a problem 
for most installations. Traditionally, 
every base is required to buy from 
General Services Administration— 
even when they are more expensive 
than commercial products available 
locally. Under the DOD Model 
Installation Program (MIP), 
Marines maintaining airplanes at E] 
Toro Air Station can purchase tools 
from Sears and other commercial 
retailers. Many of these items come 
with guarantees against breakage. 

MIP began in 1984. Commanders 
at designated installations 
encourage employes to initiate ideas 
which impact their own work and . 
change the system. On-site commit- 
tees approve most suggestions 
within 72 hours. Changes requiring 
higher-level approval are forwarded, 
and accepted, unless they violate a 
law, require approval from another 
federal agency or are potentially 
harmful to DOD’s mission. 

Risks? Some emplo-’es feared | 
switching from the security of com- 
prehensive regulations to the discre- 
tion of decentralized management. 
Strong support for the program 
from Deputy Secretary of Defense 


William H. Taft, IV, however, 
reassured managers heading the 
mid-level assignments. 

MIP has paid off at many installa- 
tions. A Whiteman Air Force Base 
airman got approval to fix 
Minuteman missile test equipment 
himself, rather than sending it to a 
Utah depot. Now, no missile at 
Whiteman is out of commission due 
to broken test equipment for more 
than three hours. Before, repair 
times took as long as a week. 


Test equipment 
repairs down to 
three hours. 


It’s not only a better bullet that 
makes Defense Department tops. 
Efficiency improvements also are 
gaining a foothold. A captain at 
Fort Sill, OK, saw soldiers’ training 
time being wasted on bus rides 
from their barracks to classrooms. 
He got classes moved to the bar- 
racks, saving 200,000 hours of 
training time and $60,000 in bus 
service every year. 

DOD top management plans to 
expand successful Model Installation 
Programs to many more activities. 
And for the first time, several 
bases in each military branch will 
be granted unified budgets and 
have complete control over how 
funds are spent—a major departure 
from traditional practices. B SA 





Advertising 
Does What For 
DOD? 


Advertising and imaginative 
private/public partnerships enable 
Defense Department newspapers to 
serve their readers better and at 
less cost to taxpayers than when 
Uncle Sam picks up the tab. 

DOD instructions for each 
uniformed service branch authorize 
a civilian enterprise (CE) program 
in which installations contract with 
local printers and publishers to 
print base newspapers at no 
expense to government. In 
exchange, the base permits the 
printer to recover costs and earn 
profits by selling ads. 

Since no money changes hands 
between installation and publisher, 
the policy is described as an 


“exchange of rights.” 

Gentile Station’s Defense Elec- 
tronic Supply Center’s free monthly 
newspaper, The Electron, has tri- 
pled its size since going private. 
The base saves $12,000 a year in 
printing, provides editorial staff and 
copy and has final control over 
which ads are printed. The pub- 
lisher pays for printing, production, 
distribution and non-editorial staff. 


Even GPO would 
save money. 


Approximately 200 papers are 
published under the CE concept, 
which has been in effect for over 20 

ears. 

Could the CE concept work for a 
civilian government publication? 
Experts say yes, provided criteria 
are met. The publication should 
have a reputation for excellent 
editorial content and style—or have 


potential for excellence. It should 
be targeted for a large, well-defined 
and growing market. A unique 
newspaper or a leader in its field 
considered indispensable by its 
audience would be a prime 
candidate. 

A major risk for any publication 
considering CE is violating Joint 
Committee on Printing and Govern- 
ment Printing Office (GPO) policies 
requiring all government printing 
and binding be handled through 
GPO—unless the Joint Committee 
grants a waiver. However, the 
Comptroller General has ruled these 
restrictions don’t apply unless print- 
ing is financed entirely by govern- 
ment appropriations and it will be 
used primarily within government. 

Publications intended primarily or 
exclusively for the public (farmers, 
consumers, college professors and 
other special groups) may be likely 
candidates for private publishers. 
One publication, NASA Tech Briefs, 
already is operating under such a 
policy. Advertising revenue has 
allowed it to increase its circulation 
and maintain a policy of ‘free con- 
trolled’’ circulation to its primary 
readership of industry engineers, 
scientists and businessmen. @ SA 
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Overseeing Agencies: A MODERATE PATH 


By Hon. Dan Rostenkowski 


When [ hear people ask whether federal workers should 
be encouraged to take more risks and show greater ini- 
tiative, I think the wrong question is being asked. 

The issue isn’t whether career employes should show 
initiative and make independent decisions. If they don’t 
our government will become paralyzed. 

The real question is: Should others of us in 
government—appointed and elected officials—create a 
constructive environment which makes it easier for career 
workers to do their jobs. 

Congress has become expert at painting with broad 
brush strokes and delegating the detail work to the 
bureaucracy. Speaking from my personal experience, I 
think the system generally works well. 

Congress writes tax laws. Treasury Department and In- 
ternal Revenue Service write the regulations which 
interpret the law. That’s as it should be. We couldn’t do 
it all ourselves. 


Ethics and Risk Takers 


Shortly after the standards of conduct for federal 
employes were published, a district court judge reviewed 
the labyrinthian passages and commented that, “The rules 
look like traps for the unwary and they could be used by 
the guilty to evade responsibility.” 

I think he overstated the risks. Conduct guidelines rein- 
force efficient and honest public service by all workers. 
Of course, vague standards can place workers in an 
awkward situation, leaving them open to attacks by 
various competing interests, including Congress. 

Vivid portrayals of various interests using employe con- 
duct rules for disruptive purposes run counter to the 
actual evidence compiled since the standards were imple- 
mented in 1965. Throughout most of those 22 years the 
broad rules have been applied judiciously. 

Neither legislators nor various oversight executive 
agencies intentionally throw these rules, helter skelter, 
at federal managers like the chess “rules” tossed about 
by the King and Queen in Alice in Wonderland. Agency 
managers, civil servants and political appointees are the 
shopkeepers of the national interest. They must behave 
with integrity and honor. 

But they can be susceptible to unfair charges regarding 
the federal standards—especially when they pursue inno- 
vative approaches. Could such “indictments” be based 
on partisan politics? The standards do not encourage par- 
tisan potshots, but rather enable presidential management 
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Those of us who delegate have to deal with a continu- 
ing tension. On the one hand, we want to get out of the 
way and let government professionals do their work. On 
the other, we want to be responsive to constituents who 
feel the system has gone awry. 

There are continuing complaints the IRS, for instance, 
isn’t responsive enough to taxpayers. We in Congress 
want to provide a continuing pressure for better perfor- 
mance, which means we should support administrators 
who have innovative ways of trying to deal with problems. 
We shouldn’t just threaten embarrassment for those who 
have ideas that fail. 

We have tried to resolve these conflicting pressures by 
creating an oversight system. To constantly monitor how 
the bureaucracy is working, Congress uses particular com- 
plaints as departure points and looks for possible systemic 
problems. 

The Oversight Subcommittee of the Ways and Means 
Committee deals with Internal Revenue Service, Social 





to challenge and correct unethical conduct when it occurs 
inside our ranks. 

Of course, members of Congress and thousands more 
Hill staffers could try to use the standards to involve 
themselves in an agency’s minute decisions. Unfor- 
tunately, the perception exists that some committees are 
interested not only in micro-management but also in us- 
ing the hearings process for partisan purposes in the 
following manner: ‘“‘Embarrass the agency head or pro- 
gram executive next door as you yourself never would 
want to be embarrassed under the same set of standards.” 

Senator Alan Simpson (R-WY) scolded fellow committee 
members during a recent set of hearings on a presiden- 
tial nomination. ‘“None of (the members of this commit- 
tee) are perfect. . . Not one of us. . . would want to sit right 
there at that table. We could not pass the test. It’s easier 
to be up here. Here we can brag and bluster and 
blather...” 

A Wall Street Journal editorial in June 1986, stated, 
“Congress should give thanks it is not held to the same 
standards it applies to the people it skewers in its hear- 
ing rooms.” 

Are executive branch employes held accountable to 
higher standards than legislative level employes? What 
may be ethical for congressmen and their staffs actually 
may be verboten for civil servants, career and non-career. 
Legislative branch employes may accept gifts from 





Security Administration and Customs Service, among 
other executive agencies. 

We approach each situation with no preconceptions. But 
some general views have developed over the years. 
¢ Most government employes are working hard in an 

attempt to do difficult jobs well. 

In any large bureaucracy, a certain number of people 

will inevitably get an inappropriate response. Such a 

valid complaint doesn’t mean the system isn’t working. 

Our job is to help keep such complaints to a minimum 

and determine whether they are indicative of broader 

problems. 

An agency’s priorities may not reflect the priorities of 

Congress or those of government generally. 

Very few people are doing the wrong thing, but no one 

is perfect regardless of how hard they try. 

I personally applaud efforts of those who are trying to 
encourage professional government workers to take more 
initiative within the policy guidelines established by Con- 
gress. Statutes enacted by Congress need to be flexibly 
and responsibly administered. 

On the other hand, elected officials have an obligation 
to keep looking over the shoulders of the unelected. We 
live by a maxim well known to gamblers everywhere: 
“Trust everyone, but cut the cards.” @ 


By David H. Martin 





various sources, however, gifts to executive branch per- 
sonnel from “prohibited sources” are not proper under 
the standards of conduct. 

The reason for the difference, it can be argued, is Con- 
gress is very accountable for its conduct in the next elec- 
tion. It cannot let its chambers be perceived as anything 
less than wholesome. Somewhat less accountable, how- 
ever, is the huge emerging legislative bureaucracy which 
operates under loosely-knit standards designed to apply 
to the tiny Congress of an earlier era, one which was more 
closely controlled by actual members. 

It follows that intervention by their new bureaucracy— 
not accountable for accomplishing executive branch 
goals—could affect those goals by setting managers into 
tail chasing “‘process”’ reviews. That could mean inferior 
results for good government. In my view, oversight ac- 
tivities should not inhibit the free flow of new ideas within 
the executive branch. 

Sometimes a bit of calculated managerial risk is accept- 
able. Executive branch leaders should not fail to act for 
fear of being criticized, justly or unjustly. 

A growing number of examples of encroachment upon 
management agencies are being alleged by the federal 
bureaucracy. Even a rumor of an impending investiga- 
tion by a congressional staffer can derail a good initiative. 
Fortunately, excessive or intrusive tactics are rejected by 
the overwhelming majority of leaders in Congress. 


Rep. Rostenkowski (D-IL) is Chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


' Excessive interference has the potential to undermine 

a person, a career or an idea which might have made a 
difference for good government. 

Perhaps Congress should draw voluntary guidelines 
that keep staff away from program-development activ- 
ity of the executive branch and adopt a general policy of 
reviewing results. This will not detract from legitimate 
oversight powers, but could curb what might be construed 
as partisan micro-management. 


What is ethical for congressional staffs 
is verboten for civil servants. 


I have a basic rule of thumb for entrepreneurial type 
individuals whose aims are to implement this administra- 
tion’s agenda and improve government efficiency: work 
within all the rules which govern your program. Managers 
in positions of high profile or extreme sensitivity are cer- 
tain to become lightning rods for criticism with any inno- 
vative actions they take. 

Not only their professional life, but their personal life 
may well become fair game. As innovators, the creativ- 
ity displayed by program planners must be equaled by 
their performance as implementation strategists. 

The quality of being forthright shouldn’t sidetrack the 
professional from his or her goals. While I believe in frank 

Cont. Pg 22 
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By Mary Ann Maloney 


Newly confirmed Secretary of Interior John Jones is 
elated ut the positive press on his proposal to sell 
public parks to the private sector. 

But he can’t understand why the media sees the plan 
as innovative when years before the same privatization 
idea was floated with even more vigor by his 
predecessor—who was burned at the stake. 

Jones remembers media attacks on his predecessor’s 
personal philosophy and integrity. Admittedly, he feared 
the same type of press reaction when he reissued the 
policy. In his mind, it was and still is a good idea. The plan 
would reduce the national debt without hurting anyone 
except several political groups whose esoteric demands 
in these cases reflect their own interest over the national 
good. 

Fluke or not, Jones plans to ride the media wave for 
the duration in order to win over critics. With a firm press 
strategy in place, he intends to avoid the personal attacks 
which led to his predecessor’s demise. 

Fiction. But Washington has witnessed federal risk 
takers fare wildly different fates, largely at the hands of 
the media. 

Can today’s federal risk taker actually carry out new 
ideas and escape media war zones unscathed? 

Several strategists believe chances for survival, and 
even success, are good if risk takers prepare solid 
strategies for dealing with the media. 

“Although media relations for the federal risk taker can 
seem like trench warfare, keen officials use the coverage 
to their advantage,” says Pat Korten, deputy director of 
Public Affairs at the Department of Justice. 

Korten urges an aggressive rather than defensive style. 
“A manager who starts out with a chip on his shoulder 
is more likely to suffer harrowing consequences.” 

Nancy Reynolds, assistant press secretary to then- 


Governor Reagan and president of Wexler, Reynolds, 
Harrison and Schule, Inc., says many unsuspecting ex- 
ecutives can fall to ruthless press before their time. “In 
many instances lack of media relations savvy can mean 
political death for the unwary risk taker and his ideas,”’ 
says Reynolds. 

While the course is filled with land mines, public rela- 
tions experts agree risk takers, if properly prepared, can 
avoid media traps. And whether you’re announcing new 
policy or defending the old be prepared. ‘“‘Remember your 
goal is to get the message out with the least amount of 
media interpretation,”’ says Korten. 

Adopting a philosophy of subliminal reinforcement, 
Korten emphasizes the need for managers to map out all 
points in advance and reinforce them with the media. For 
example, “‘No matter what the question is, give them the 
answer you want to give,’”’ he says. 

Herb Berkowitz, vice-president of public relations, the 
Heritage Foundation, believes at the heart of any risk 
taker’s job is balancing conflicting demands. “Any new 
initiative is apt to upset more people than it pleases,” 
Berkowitz says. ‘But there is nothing in the great PR 
textbook which says you have to stress the hard lines 
when you announce a program, especially if those hard 
lines are peripheral to the main thrust.” 

Although the consensus is to keep policy an- 
nouncements favorable and light, be prepared for the 
toughest and meanest questions. 

“Rehearsing for the tough questions can be the dif- 
ference between success and failure,”’ says Korten, who 
suggests inviting media and technical staffers to drill risk 
takers with tough questions. 

Berkowitz believes it’s important to identify critics and 
friends in the press rooms. “A good media strategist 
should smooth the path toward consensus.”’ 
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UR RISKY NEW TASK 


One way to ease tension, says Berkowitz, is to brief key 
media people ahead of time. “It’s essential to sit down 
with them and explain what you are about to do, discuss 
the consequences, and answer their questions honestly,” 
he says. ““This could be done outside of work, perhaps over 
dinner where a rapport can be developed.” 

But when the hostile questions start coming, Korten ad- 
vises giving polite but brief answers. ‘Then segue into 
a point you want to make,” he says, ‘“‘making the transi- 
tion as seamless as possible.” 

Reynolds believes it is during the question and answer 
sessions that damaging traps are laid for the unwary. 
“The press thrives on adversarial tension. So no matter 
how far the press pushes you, don’t make flip or sarcastic 
remarks. I’ve heard comments which sounded okay when 
they were said with voice intonations, but read terribly 
the next day.” 

The best strategy is to appear conciliatory and patient. 
Reynolds says, “If you’re rude, it’s as good as signing your 
own death warrant. 

“But beyond engendering controversy, which ultimately 
affects the fate of your policies, a strong combative style 
allows you to become easily labeled and perhaps even a 
political liability to the President.” 

Management asked a member of the Washington press 
corps about developing a media strategy to forward ad- 
ministration policy. 

“As a rule I find government press office efforts to 
manipulate the media offensive,” says CBS Evening 
News correspondent Rita Braver. She begins with the 
rote advice of a pressie, “If you want fair press coverage, 
be honest and open,” she says. “Say what you are going 
to do and don’t be secretive. When you announce a policy 
be prepared to answer a full line of media questions.” 

Her pet peeve, “Don’t pretend not to know the 


answers.” 

What can be done when a message is torpedoed on per- 
sonal or political grounds rather than on the issue? 

Reynolds urges risk takers to challenge unfair report- 
ing. “Sit down with the columnist or reporter and review 
what was said during the interview.” 

Peter Hannaford, former public affairs assistant to 
President Reagan, agrees. ‘“Keeping the media fair and 
honest requires vigilance and constant attention. If a 
reporter makes a mistake, bring it to his or her attention. 
Depending upon the severity or persistence of the prob- 
lem, you can visit the editor, write a succinct letter to the 
editor for publication or seek a ‘counter’ interview from 
another reporter or medium. Of course, if you think you 
have actually been defamed and can’t get a correction or 
retraction, you can see your lawyer about a libel suit. 
Before lashing out in any direction, however, sleep on it. 
You may feel differently the next morning.” 

Beyond defending your policies, take advantage of other 
ways to push your message. 

“Live, on-the-air unedited interviews really are the 
surest way to get uninterpreted, nondistorted messages 
straight to middle America,”’ says Korten. 

And Berkowitz believes you don’t necessarily need 
major media support. “If you don’t think you’re getting 
a fair shake, do an end run around biased media,”’ he says. 
“You don’t always have to rely on Washington Post to 
tell your story. There are over 1,400 daily newspapers in 
America which have large circulations, and the editorial 
pages of most of these newspapers are conservative in 
nature.” 

By notifying these editors a week before the formal an- 
nouncement, Berkowitz believes risk takers will find a lot 
of unexpected allies 
out there. @ 





In Search of 


E Risk Takers 


Person 


Hunting for government’s most desirable employes—risk 
takers—is leading creative personnelists to new management 
territories. Timid explorers, however, could lose their way in 
the personnel jungle. 

Customized recruitment, classification and promotions are 
what most managers expect from their personnelists, espe- 
cially when they’re trying to hire and keep innovative profes- 
sionals. Managers know best what skills, knowledges and 
abilities they need in recruits and “adequate” applicants may 
not be what they have in mind for their heat-of-the-kitchen 
assignments. 

“Managers, not personnelists, make personne! decisions,”’ 
says Office of Personnel Management Deputy Director James 
Colvard. “Top flight personnel specialists should present facts, 
advise clients and then let managers make decisions for which 
they will be held accountable.” 

Colvard describes classifiers as ‘conscientious employes,” 
but warns they have been armed with outdated, irrelevant 
standards. ““Too often,” he says, “classifiers battle with con- 
scientious managers and don't let them recruit the kind of 
bold employes needed for particular missions.”’ 

Personnelists are not solely technical experts who exist to 
keep the paper chase rolling. As professionals, they should 
be tearing down unnecessary roadblocks—bogs which keep 
managers from reaching the talent. 


Personnelists and their rule 
books are not serving 
agencies’ missions. 


“Front office personnelists are part of management—just 
as ranking financial officers and general counsels are linked 
to private sector top echelons. They’re integral to the suc- 
cess of federal executives’ programs,” says Colvard, “and 
should invest themselves in the mission rather than standing 
apart in judgment.” 

Suppose an innovative manager sought to add a risk taker 
to his staff to handle a couple of experiments. Wanted: em- 
ploye who can develop pilots for running programs differently 
and test them in limited settings. 

In order to bring such an innovator on board, the person- 
nelist must use every “flexibility” available under the law. 
Alternative approaches are not necessarily spelled out in 
government’s Federal Personnel Manual (F PM), but they’re 
legal. 

Unfortunately, personnel shops often ignore flexibilities 
such as rewriting position descriptions—with guidance from 
a officials—in order to attract uniquely skilled can- 

idates. 
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melists Seek a Lost Art 


By Tierney R. Bates 


“Offering managers a certain number of candidates with 
risk taking profiles is becoming a vital part of top person- 
nelists’ jobs,”’ says Colvard. “‘Personnelists are technocrats 
to some extent, but they’re also professionals in their own 
operations. They cannot sever themselves from their client 
managers’ needs.” 

Office of Personnel Management chief Constance Horner 
believes personnelists who take a scientific approach to their 
jobs by studying rule books rather than considering alterna- 
tive methods of recr'viting and promoting talented employes 
are not providing comprehensive service to their managers. 

“Tn such cases, officials must break the personnel office’s 
undue influence over their hiring and promotion decisions,” 
says Horner. “Government managers need to be able to hire, 
pay, promote or fire employes without turning their authori- 
ty over to personnel offices.” 

An innovative personnel management system has been suc- 
cessfully tested in China Lake and San Diego, CA, and em- 
bodied in Presidentially-supported legislation developed by 
OPM. New flexibilities in government qualification and clas- 
sification standards and revisions to the Federal Personnel 
Manual are other OPM initiatives designed to free managers 
from rigid, overly prescriptive personnel rules. 

Horner’s agency is responsible for the pilot personnel 
management system which Navy has been testing for the past 
six years at the two California labs. Randy Riley, who is ci- 
vilian personnel officer at the Naval Ocean Systems Center 
(San Diego) and one of the masterminds behind the pilot, 
describes a few benefits of the system. 

“In San Diego, classification is delegated to managers,” 
says Riley. ‘We use abbreviated position descriptions, which 
have reduced personnel paperwork by 85 to 90 percent.” 
Managers, rather than personnelists, says Riley, define duty 
parameters for their positions, making them accountable for 
their workers’ job classifications and performance ap- 
praisals. 

In addition, Horner has introduced hiring flexibilities for 
government managers. A generic guide defining the qualifi- 
cations necessary for clerical and administrative positions has 
been sent to agency personnel directors, regional offices and 
OPM’s Washington Area Service Center for comment. It 
broadly defines minimum education, experience and skills re- 
quired to qualif, for these positions (i.e., experience filing per- 
sonnel records equates to experience filing loan applications). 
The new standard would replace 47 different qualification 
standards (covering 61 types of jobs) with a single, generic 
standard, and reduce coverage of these positions from 152 
to seven pages. 

OPM also is updating qualification standards for steno- 
graphic positions, which do not fall under the clerical and ad- 
ministrative standard. 





If managers need employes with skills or knowledges not 
covered in the generic standard they will be able to specify 
additional selective factors. 

OPM has introduced another initiative which will allow 
managers to hire clerical/administrative employes at the 
$14,822 annual rate (GS-5) if they have a year of experience 
at the next lower “grade level. 


Do managers abuse 
personnelists? 


Previously, three years of experience were required. For 
example, an applicant could not be hired for a GS-5 position 
unless he or she had served one year at GS-2, GS-3 and GS-4 
levels. 

Horner also plans to simplify government’s method of as- 
signing grade levels within specific job categories. Changes 
in occupational classification standards are based on recom- 
mendations gathered from agency personnel experts and line 
managers. These innovations will demystify the classification 
process. They will enable managers to make duty assignments 
which match staff members to vital agency missions. 

OPM is working on a new approach which could eliminate 
35 separate job categories (standards) currently being used 
to differentiate work levels of over 200,000 employes in vari- 
ous administrative fields. Only two broadly defined guides 
would cover the 35 occupations. Soon, OPM will simplify clas- 
sification guides for various engineering and instructional po- 
sitions. 

By popular demand, Horner also has invited agencies to de- 
velop standards for OPM approval when their organizations 
are the sole or major employers for such occupations. 

Recently, Horner contracted with two companies to exam- 
ine the current Personnel Manual and design a replacement 
which is written in plain English. 

It will be organized as a ready-reference tool and feature 
clear distinctions between what is mere guidance and what 
is actual law. The teams of consultants currently are inter- 
viewing OPM associate directors as well as personnelists from 
other agencies, and both FPM models are due to Horner this 
summer. 


Personnelists such as Ray Sumser, Army’s director of ci- 
vilian personnel, believe OPM deserves credit for working to 
improve government personnel management. 

Personnelists don’t always make use of existing options, 
says Sumser, but he sees far fewer flexibilities in the current 
system than do Horner and others contacted by Management. 

“Our system is layered with overly specific statutes, rules 
and regs, and it is second guessed by a variety of third-party 
‘experts.’ It drives personnelists to be technocrats relying on 
vacancy announcements tacked to their office walls or 
volumes of written guidelines. It doesn’t encourage them to 
wear out some shoe leather to recruit top candidates.” 

Sumser says personnelists need encouragement—and more 
than verbal nudges—to be risk takers. “‘Personnelists work 
within a system which says protecting the system—not risk 
taking—is what it’s all about, so they often stick to their rule 
books. Consequently managers do not receive the kind of serv- 
ice they deserve from the system. 

“Leaders in civilian personnel administration need to con- 
tinue to make system changes to help personnelists find crea- 
tive solutions and to reduce the possibility rules and 
regulations will dominate as they have in the past.” The sys- 
tem needs to make it less acceptable to search close to home 
for candidates, Sumser adds, and needs to facilitate recruit- 
ing from private sector and other sources. Personnel 
specialists at Army are taking steps to improve this situation.” 


Wear out some shoe 
leather, recruit top 
candidates. 


By simplifying Army’s personnel manual, for example, 
headquarters’ staff have reduced written guidance by over 
50 percent, giving personnelists greater latitude in helping 
managers hire and promote risk takers. 

Army has given managers more freedom in the hiring are- 
na. When 10 or fewer individuals apply for a vacancy, the per- 
sonnel office doesn’t hold rating panels or rank candidates. 
“Once candidates are found basically well-qualified, we get 
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Continued from Pe 9 


productivity increase by 1992; upgrade 17 major infor- 
mation systems which support government activities; em- 
phasize privatization; and move to a two-year cycle for 
the entire budget, not just Defense Department. 

President Reagan realized from the outset that waste 
and inefficiency in government were so ingrained, so 
much part of the system, no administration could expose 
it all at once. It takes a continuing commitment. Presi- 
dent Reagan has made the commitment. 

The British statesman Lloyd George told us a long time 
ago, “It’s risky to leap a chasm in two bounds.” He knew 
the public we serve deserves something better than half 
of our best effort, and I fully agree. 

As the President said in his management report: “‘Com- 
prehensive management reform will require continued 
dedication and concentrated effort and will endure well 
past my administration. A more productive, better 
managed federal government with a work force which 
represents and delivers excellence—this is an important 
part of the legacy I hope to leave future presidents and 


the America they serve.” 

This is our legacy, too, because it is our duty to imple- 
ment decisions President Reagan makes. Ronald Reagan 
believes Presidents are elected to lead by making right 
decisions, even if some of those decisions are unpopular, 
even if it means convincing the nation and then the Con- 
gress of what must be done. And even if some of those 
decisions carry risks. 

You are part of the President’s management team. As 
one player, I assure you as you carry out your respon- 
sibilities as supervisors, managers, and executives, you 
are meeting thie expectations of the American people in 
whose name, and by whose charter, you have the honor 
to serve. 

One student of government has written that “ham- 
stringing our common heritage, the Presidency, is not a 
worthy legacy.”” Our job is to see that no one dares 
hamstring reforms Ronald Reagan wants. He is doing the 
people’s bidding and, in helping him, so are you. @ 
Baker is White House Chief of Staff. 
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and open disclosure of business when dealing with Con- 
gress, there remains the need to balance one’s sense of 
fair play with a determined desire to complete the job. 

Performance in spite of criticism may be necessary. For 
instance, should one go public with a budget reduction in- 
itiative (before clearing it with Congress) in order to gain 
national support? Is it fair? Perhaps so. Congress can voice 
opposition to this strategy but they will hear from 
disgruntled constituents. Presidential managers are 
rightly accountable to congressional oversight, but should 
Congress criticize the executive branch official who 
legitimately educates the constituents who hold Congress 
accountable? 

Micro-managing government programs becomes 
counter productive when it stifles initiative. Oversight 
responsibility requires good faith and judgment on behalf 
of the public good. Is political one-upmanship against 
federal officials part of the “public good’’? 
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Did a congressional committee aide blatantly ignore pro- 
tocol and law when he traveled to a foreign capital to 
investigate a Reagan appointee without first checking 
with the host country, as its sovereign law requires? The 
staffer’s investigation may have been tougher to conduct 
if handled properly, but even a strong mind-set to expose 
an executive branch appointee should not override 
legitimate procedure. 

Perhaps it’s time to turn a critical eye to the standards 
of conduct to which we subjugate members of all bran- 
ches of government. The potential abuse of power is ever 
present. Its misuse is not conducive to managing a 
workforce attempting to improve service delivery to 
taxpayers. 

Introducing a measure of equality in the standards for 
bureaucracies in all branches of government—and clearly 
stating what we expect of all public servants—could take 
us closer to our goal. 

Martin is director of the U.S. Office of Government Ethics. 
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the personnel office out of the rating process,” says Sumser. 
“The whole list of well-qualified candidates is sent to the man- 
ager for final selection.” 

In the area of position classification, Sumser looks to the 
private sector. “IBM, Sears and AT&T, for example, use 
general job descriptions, prepared by headquarters, and let 
managers add unique qualifications requirements for jobs they 
want to fill in their organizations. This changes the role of 
classifiers at the local level. If the private sector can live with 
such a system so can government.” 

Sumser believes federal managers should be able to define 
and classify jobs in their operations. Managers know best what 
skills belong in job descriptions, just as they know what per- 
formance standards should be used to measure their employes’ 
performances. 


Personnelists can raise their 
status. 


Some personnelists may dislike the responsibility shift but 
it is justified if it helps managers fulfill their missions. 

“We want our managers to be accountable for their per- 
sonnel management decisions,” says Sumser. ‘Our delega- 
tion of classification authority and other innovations are 
moving Army in that direction.” 

Such alternatives are not available to all federal managers, 
but personnelists such as Agriculture Department’s Marsha 
Frost have taken the “‘glass is half full’ approach to working 
within the current system. 

Personnelists should be hacking useable paths for recruit- 
ing rather than searching for solutions in the Federal Per- 
sonnel Manual, says Frost, who is a personnel management 
specialist in USDA’s compensation employment and perfor- 
mance management office. “You listen to what managers are 
telling you if you’re a good personnel specialist.” 


Maybe abolish FPM and 
rely on Code of Federal 
Regulation guidance and 
basic law. 


Do personnelists feel they are abused by managers who ex- 
pect candidate searches to go beyond the in-house pool of 
regulars? 

“Yes, they probably do,” says Frost, “but they’ve got to 
change that attitude. They must be pro-active recruiters.” 

With no pun intended, Frost says, “Maybe there is merit 
in abolishing the FPM and relying on Code of Federal Regu- 
lation guidance and basic requirements of the law. Defining 
personnel rules to the “‘nth” degree, as the manual does, re- 
moves flexibilities from the system, and pulls personnelists 
away from making the kind of common sense decisions which 
prompt ground breaking initiatives.” 

As a risk taker herself, Frost understands how critical it 
is for personnelists to be experimenters. 

When Frost joined USDA she immediately discussed with 
her boss, personnel director William Riley, her concerns about 








Ray Sumser, Army’s top civilian Personnelist. 


the way a particular program was being run. ‘He kept an 
open mind and told me that personnelists, like architects, 
sometimes have to tear down their own buildings in order to 
improve structures.”’ 

Like Frost, he believes the best way to eliminate barriers 
in the system is to listen to staff suggestions and experiment 
with some of those ideas. 

Rules and regs can be security blankets for some person- 
nelists, says Frost. ““Personnelists tend to be reactive, wait- 
ing for managers to raise questions and then searching for 
rule book answers. This attitude is partly a result of the en- 
vironment in which they were trained,” says Frost. 


Personnelists, like architects, 
sometimes have to tear 
down their own buildings to 
improve structures. 


Having worked on the operations side of personnel manage- 
ment before joining USDA, Frost understands the view from 
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Continued from Pe 23 


within and from outside the Ivory Tower—a place to which 
personnel policy experts allegedly retreat and ignore real 
world management problems. Many have not held a variety 
of jobs during their careers. 

John Dockery, a personnel management specialist on de- 
tail to Frost’s office from an operations position in USDA 
headquarters, describes the situation from his vantage point. 
“Over the last three years, our personnelists have raised their 
status within management circles to a level of greater respect. 
I don’t think we have many cases of managers abusing per- 
sonnelists or not getting good service from their personnel 
shops.” 


Displaying the attitude of a pro-active personnelist, Dock- 
ery adds, “‘I listen to managers’ wishes and then answer some 
questions they haven’t asked.” 

Horner and Colvard are working to implement government- 
wide flexibilities which will help personnelists better serve the 
needs of their managers. Simplifying government’s person- 
nel management system, new qualification and classification 
standards and modifications to the Personnel Manual will free 
personnelists from rigid rules. 

These newly-placed personnel management guideposts will 
lead many personnelists and managers out of the “jungle.” @ 
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SHOW, 


SUSPECT! 





Shades of gray. Hollywood is 
lightening up its black portrayals of 
federal officials. A more 
sophisticated vision of fed-city 
officialdom is featured in the 
screenplay of Tri- Star’s feature 


Suspect, to be released this October. 


Filmed on location in the nation’s 
capital, Suspect is a “court room 
drama, murder-mystery, thriller,” 
says producer Dan Sherkow. Cher 
(Silkwood, Mask) plays a DC public 
defender representing an accused 
murderer after a woman’s body is 
found floating in the Potomac. Den- 
nis Quaid (Enemy Mine) is a lob- 
byist and a juror on the case. Quaid 
and Cher become involved with the 
investigation, and each other. 

One of the suspects turns out to 
be a federal employe, an assistant 
deputy attorney general played by 
accomplished New York stage actor 
Phillip Boscow. Several clues lead 
viewers to believe Boscow’s 
character is the bad guy. The pro- 
ducer admits audiences are primed 
for villanous feds—remember E£.T.? 
Actually he might prove innocent, 
teases Sherkow. 

It’s become so easy for audiences 
to identify characters like the assis- 
tant attorney general as villains, 
Hollywood now plays against that 


* 


Hollywood’s Whodunnit 


By Dwayne Boyd 


stereotype. The federal agent: cor- 
rupt, greedy, ambitious and 
immoral. Everyone else (from the 
lowly farm worker to a visiting 
space alien) is the hero bucking a 


corrupt system. Unless the civil ser- 


vant is James Bond or Rambo, the 
image is negative. 

With Suspect we may witness a 
subtle shift from the image of the 
self-serving civil servant. Admit- 
tedly, not a 180-degree turn but 
two steps in the right direction. 

Suspect’s appeal includes the fact 
all three branches of government 
are featured and Congress doesn’t 
come out looking any better than 
its counterparts. Another step 
toward truth. 

“T didn’t set out to make a 
diatribe against the executive 
branch,” said Sherkow. “We might 
make a couple of statements about 
the justice system, but that’s not 
the intent.”” Sherkow calls Suspect 
‘Sust pure entertainment.” 

What’s his view on the federal 
employe’s bum rap from his indus- 
try? ‘All one has to do is pick up 
the paper to see where some type 
of shenanigan is going on in 
government. The impression the 
public gets is what they discern 
from media. Hollywood has not 


The media did tt 





fostered this image, on the con- 
trary, the media did it.” 

While filming in Washington, 
Sherkow said he personally ran 
afoul of some bureaucratic red tape 
“Keeping within the rules and 
regulations for using federal prop- 
erty requires scrambling around to 
find the right person to talk to in 
order to use a particular building. 
Then we had to go through the 
whole process again to use a 
building across the street. 

“Just to visit D.C. takes extra 
personne!l!”’ 

Sherkow advocates allocating one 
agency (General Service Admin- 
istration?) to handle film requests 
for use of federal buildings and 
property. 

The bulk of the Washington film- 
ing was done at Department of 
Justice, but other federal locations 
included Interstate Commerce Com- 
mision, Customs, Treasury, the 
Capitol and Union Station. Justice 
exchanged use of its facilities for 
several high wattage lights to be 
used during outdoor ceremonies.” 

As for who actually ‘“dunnit,”” you 
will just have to wait and see. 
Whether or not Hollywood picks up 
the cue about non-villanous feds 
remains “suspect.” & 
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Adding Up a Better Way 


By G. Jerry Shaw and Janet Garry 


Today’s federal government 
compares poorly with the Founder’s 
mission of a system which insures 
individual freedom, say authors of 
Regulating Government: the 
Positive-Sum Solution. 

For fans of Ayn Rand, the book 
will prove delightfu' reading. 

Overregulating citizen behavior, 
trying (and failing) to redistribute 
income from one segment of society 
to another, and creating numerous 
special interest groups have created 
a public sector which does not work 
very well, say Lee and McKenzie, 
and a government which needs new 
constitutional restraints. 

Returning to the gold standard, 
privatizing Social Security, impos- 
ing incentives for congressional and 
executive branch pay (i.e., higher 
pay for lower deficits and lower 
taxes, lower pay for higher deficits 
and higher taxes) and transforming 
public goods into private interests 
would—along with a budget/deficit 
reduction amendment—solve most 


* Next Left by Michael Harring- 
ton, Cochair, Democratic Socialists 
USA (Henry Holt Press). White 
House speechwriters/economists 
poke warily through Next Left for 
lingering vital signs in the dogma’s 
corpse. “Doc’’ Harrington attempts 
an artificial heart implant (“growth 
through justice”). Jump start this 
Jarvic, he taunts, at first sign of 
weakening in Reagan’s roaring 
recovery. Switch on economic doom 
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of our nation’s economic and social 
problems. 

Occasional inaccuracies in the 
book could lead readers to doubt 
the accuracy of other claims. For 
example, they state the President’s 
annual pay is $250,000 (it is 


$200,000) and they report most con- 


gressmen do not pay Social Secu- 
rity taxes. In fact, most do, and 
those who don’t draw benefits from 
the Civil Service Retirement 
System. 

Congressmen and political exec- 
utives would respond like Pavlovian 
dogs, reducing budget deficits and 
lowering taxes, in return for 
astronomically higher pay 
($300,000) is one of the authors’ 
assumptions. They do not accept 
the concept of public service 
commitment. 

People act only in their own best 
interest, Lee and McKenzie argue. 
Controlling government is accom- 
plished by providing financial incen- 
tives to those who govern. They 


rhetoric. His implant don’t bleed 
like the old gauche ventricle but is 
a watershed thought piece for East 
Villagers everywhere. The faithful 
may find this innovative work 
nervy. “Did government kill the 
goose that laid golden eggs,” Har- 
rington asks bureaucrats. Try less 
“maldistribution of wealth’’ by the 
“public action’’ crowd and more re- 
form of Washington’s “‘elite deci- 
sion making.’’ Prognosis: he 


id 
» 


advocate a theory of increased 
national wealth through removal of 
disincentives to investment and pro- 
duction. Society can move away 
from its dependence on the transfer 
of wealth through taxation 
(“negative-sum”’ activity) and create 
new wealth through productivity 
(“‘positive-sum”’ solution). The 
authors do not adequately consider 
how the least advantaged members 
of society can participate fully in 
the competitive market. 

For many readers, Regulating 
Government may provide illumina- 
tions of supply-side economics and 
complexities of federal revenue- 
sharing. It should prompt lively 
discussions and debates on a fun- 
damental question: the appropriate 
role of government in our 
society. 


Shaw is a partner in Neill, 
Mullenholz & Shaw, and Chairman 
of Public Employes Roundtable. 
Garry is legislative assistant to 
Shaw. 

Regulating Government—the 
Positive-Sum Solution. Dwight R. 
Lee and Richard B. McKenzie. (Lex- 
ington Books, 188 pages.) 


prescribes for the “alert leftist,” 
but only a comatose statist could 
tolerate both his no-ether surgery 
and protocol vaccine doses of con- 
servative thought from Charles 
Murray (Losing Ground), Bill 
Simon, Hayek and Friedman. 


¢ Management of the U.S. 
Government by Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, 1987 (Government 
Printing Office). Browsing for office 








Book Review 





A Public Servant’s Ego and Id 


History and literature abound 
with tales of well meaning idealists 
who accept government positions. 
Yet, after they attain positions of 
stature and authority they gradually 
slip from bold-visioned doers to 
timid preservers of the status quo. 

Thomas Sowell’s new book, A 
Conflict of Visions, explores reasons 
for this phenomenon. Sowell, an 
economist and senior fellow at 
Stanford University’s Hoover Insti- 
tute, presents two contrasting 
views of human nature. The “‘con- 
strained’”’ view acknowledges human 
flaws and limitations and applies 
time-proven solutions. Our Constitu- 
tion ‘‘endorses the constrained 
vision,”’ says Heritage Foundation’s 
Bruce Fein in his syndicated review 
of Sowell’s book. “Its system of 
checks and balances, separation of 
powers and federalism were 
engineered by the Founding 
Fathers who believed men were 
morally flawed creatures with 
imperfect knowledge.” 


risks to take? Slide your career out 
of its mid-’70s straightjacket and 
into a 1990s fedlook. OMB’s Joe 
Wright displays what’s available 
“on the shelf.” All outfits bear 
““Made-In-The-PCMI”’ labels and 
showcase multi-year contracting, 
ADP modernization, nifty dollar 
management schemes, more. 
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By Stephen L. Atlas 


The “unconstrained” view 
“rejects the idea of inherent limits 
on man,” says Fred Barnes in New 
York Times Book Review, adding, 
“Through will and reason, he can 
perfect himself and eradicate social 
evils.” 

Sowell’s constrained ideal may be 
an ideal description of psychology 
Reagan administration uses to 
reduce the size, influence and cost 
of government. 

One difference between the two 
philosophies discussed by Sowell is 
the concept of equality. The con- 
strained person values equality of 
process (everyone has the same 
opportunity to earn income) while 
the unconstrained individual prizes 
equality of results (everyone earns 
the same income). Barnes notes 
“the unconstrained vision exalts 
sincerity in pursuit of social good, 
while the constrained values fidelity 
to one’s duty.” 

Michael Harrington, socialist and 
author of The Next Left, attacks 


Sowell’s ideal as unrealistic. Sowell 
idealizes the constrained vision, he 
says, particularly when discussing 
the virtues of capitalism as a con- 
strained ideal—and “millionaires 
probably have done more to wreck 
capitalism than the proletariat,” 
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By Dwayne Boyd 


Taking a cue from the music 
industry, government is using the 
popular video-shorts to get a 
message across. Two federal 
“shorts” recently have been 
released on video cassette. 

Who Are We covers the history 
and purpose of the Public Employes 
Roundtable. Narrated by Ossie 
Davis, it features Civil Service 
Director Constance Horner, Con- 
gressman Steny Hoyer and Attor- 
ney General Edwin Meese. 

The 750,000 member Roundtable 
was created in 1982 to boost the 
image of public employes and to 
encourage the best and brightest of 
the younger set to consider govern- 
ment careers. 


Continued from Pe. 27 

* Company Manners by Lois Wyse 
(McGraw Hill). Unzip a dress-for- 
success guide and you'll find Wyse’s 
mannerisms-for-success code. 
Perfect for thin-skinned/neophyte 
supervisors. Fashionplate this 
number in gold lame—Wyse earns 
high marks for siding with young 
risk takers against idea killers. 
“Beware the professional ‘street 
smart’ guy at meetings,” she 
advises. “‘He’s identified by the 
chip-on-shoulder and responses like, 
‘Sounds good, but the street-smart 
guys will laugh you out with that 
idea.’ No positive agenda, he’s out 
to best anyone weaker (i.e., 
women).”” Wyse’s retort? “Even if 
you’re right, Dick, you wouldn’t 
respect me if I didn’t investigate 
the idea further.” 


* Taking Chances by Dale Dauten 
(Newmarket). On mentorism: “a 
stand-in-line strategy that suggests 
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The Reagan administration’s 
plans for increasing productivity is 
the theme of Office of Management 
and Budget’s video, Pride & Pro- 


? 








being dragged ahead, on leash, by 
some generous sage. Put my faith 
in self-reliance, thank you. Get out 
of line. Run. Take chances, or you 
might as well be dead. Make it 
clear you will experiment and 
experiments will find you.” As 
Washington’s current (depressing) 
¢.y.a. managerial trend subsides, 
this 35-year-old Californian will 
become a cult with exec branch 
youngsters. 


¢ ALL Organizations Are Public 
by Barry Bozeman (Jossey-Bass). 
Maggie Thatcher’s nightmare, 
privatization upside down, govern- 
ment’s “process culture” invades 
private management. Jacket 
features two of those neuter 
stickmen characters—‘“‘helveticans” 
(the “‘in” typeface for fed graphic 


designers during Nixon’s wage/price 


era). They’re merging mittens 
across a dissolving public/private 


ductivity. Successful efforts in the 
private sector to increase produc- 
tivity have challenged government 
to declare similar campaigns. 
Reform ’88, the President’s service 
improvement program, calls for a 
20 percent increase in productivity 
by 1992. Agencies are expected to 
copycat highly successful productiv- 
ity projects of Reform ’88. As 
President Reagan puts it, “‘Produc- 
tivity and pride, they go hand in 
hand.” 


Review copies of videos provided to 
Management courtesy Public 
Employes Roundtable (Washington, 
DC) and OMB’s Office of Communi- 
cation and Public Liaison. 


DMZ. An honest case by Bozeman. 
Distinctions are fading. Plus, the 
Maxwell School academic provides a 
nifty peek at trendiest public admin 
school lingo: “governance struc- 
tures,” “publicness of process.” 
Concepts only, no practical advice 
yet from this set. Says he, “this 
book certainly has not preempted 
conceptual development from the 
perspective of dimensional 
approaches to publicness.’”’ To flesh 
out that bone, see D.L. Gemino’s 
Italian Fascist Party in Power. @ 
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Undone dollars. ambassador Vernon Walters 


says the *86 cutbacks in U.S. contributions to the United 


however, could be dampened if the UN Secretary General lifts | 
one of the key reforms—a hiring freeze. 


Pp Two government textile 
mills in Togo, West Africa have become global enterprises 


through privatization. South Korean businessman W.J. Che? will 
run them for the American corporation Pen Africa Textile. The 
mills produce T-shirts, dress shirts and walking shorts. Poorly 
managed while in government hands, the Kara-based operation 
closed after one year. 


Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak rutes a 

pyramid of inept government workers, claims Washington Posi. 
His predecessors may have sidestepped inefficiency by creating 

organizations to fire fight critical tasks, but Mubarak 

“risks only minor stumbles”’ and takes the safe path to accom- 
plish missions, says the report. President Mubarak faces problems 
such as judges who adjourn their courts because of broken 
photocopiers. 





LLIKED THE KREMLIN 
BETTER WHEN THEY HAD 


Soiled Sovs. Soviet Union’s top law enforcement officer, General THE PREMIER OF-THE: WEEK! 


Procurator Alexander Rekunkov, told Pravda 200,000 officials were 
disciplined last year for corrupt or negligent behavior. One-fourth have been 
fired, fined, jailed or reprimanded for their offenses. Citizens lodged 90,000 
complaints against government employes in 1986, citing uncaring and irre- 


sponsible service. 


H omecomting. Finding a job back home is tough for family members who accompanied a military or 
civilian official overseas. President Reagan’s amendment to a 1982 Executive Order should ease the burden. 
It entitles husbands, wives and children (under 23) who worked at least 18 months overseas to direct 
civil service appointments back in the United States. An earlier order required an additional six months of 
work. Travelers also get three years of placement eligibility. Office of Personnel Management chief Con- 
stance Horner published implementing regs in Federal Register on April 30. 
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It was July 1985, Oxford, Wiscon- 
sin, and Roderick Brewer grappled 
with a tough decision. The warden 
of the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion in Oxford had just heard 
disturbing news about three of his 
employes. 

Two of the prison’s correctional 
officers and one case manager had 
been spotted outside a local tavern 
smoking marijuana. All had good 
work records and there was no 
evidence the smoking interfered 
with job performance. 

It would be simple to ignore the 
example this set for employes, to 
look the other way. Employes’ lives 
are their own business. And in 
1981, the Merit Systems Protection 
Board (MSPB) had ruled, Merritt v. 
Department of Justice, that a cor- 
rectional officer’s use of marijuana 
at home had no direct impact on his 
job. 

Pondering the situation, Warden 
Brewer realized all prison employes 
are considered first and foremost 
law enforcement employes. Their 
primary responsibilities are custody 
of inmates and security of the insti- 
tution. As such, the three men were 
expected to adhere to high personal 
accountability standards. How could 
he, in good conscience, place them 
in charge of convicted felons when 
they had violated laws they were 
sworn to uphold? 

Prison credibility also was at 
stake. In a small town like Oxford 
(416 residents) a highly visible insti- 
tution such as the Correctional 
Institution is judged by the conduct 
of its employes. Would other 
enforcement agencies, courts and 
community organizations lose 
respect for his prison if he ignored 
marijuana incidents? 
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Brewer was not about to find out. 
Ignoring the problem would be con- 
doning or tolerating the employes’ 
use of drugs. 

The best solution was to fire the 
three men, short of that, to go for 
suspensions. He opted to start with 
the tougher approach. 

Was firing an extreme 
punishment? 

As expected, the employes 
promptly filed petitions with MSPB. 
They admitted using drugs off the 
job, but argued there was no direct 
connection (“nexus’’) between drugs 
and their ability to perform their 
jobs. 

In their petition, the employes 
stated they had no prior criminal 
arrests or convictions. Their 
misconduct was not publicized and 
their performance at all times 
before and after the incident was 
satisfactory. 

MSPB consolidated the three 
appeals and issued an initial deci- 
sion based only on written evidence 
and arguments submitted by the 
three employes and the prison. 
There was no hearing and, as 
Brewer had feared, a tolerant 
administrative judge refused to take 
the hard road. He agreed with the 
employes. Reinstatement was 
ordered. 

The judge gave two reasons for 
his decision. Their misconduct 
didn’t violate Bureau of Prisons’ 
(BOP) code of conduct, and the 
agency had failed to demonstrate 
nexus. The Merritt decision was 
cited as additional justification. 

Prisons Bureau appealed the deci- 
sion, arguing some kind of punitive 
measure was appropriate. With 
backing from Office of Personnel 
Management, they argued that 
possession and use of marijuana 


directly affected job performance 
and an agency’s ability to fulfill its 
mission. 

Management believed a precedent 
needed to be set. While they 
believed firing was warranted, it 
was important that at least some 
penalty be exacted. 

The full MSPB agreed to review 
the prior ruling. 

There’s a saying in baseball that 
the game isn’t over until the last 
out. A victory during Brewer’s final 
at-bat occurred during MSPB’s 
reconsideration. 

For the first time, the Board 
explicitly recognized a nexus when 
off-duty misconduct directly 
opposed an agency’s mission. 
“Clearly, the public’s awareness of 
the use of unlawful drugs by correc- 
tional officers, even off-duty use, 
would detract from its confidence in 
the agency,’’ MSPB stated. 

The full Board reversed its 
administrative judge’s decision. 
Brewer and Bureau management 
were vindicated. Considering 
employe work records and truthful 
admissions, the Board concluded the 
three had potential for rehabilita- 
tion. Sixty-day suspensions were 
ordered. BOP enrolled each of them 
in an Employe Assistance Program. 

OPM’s Office of Employe and 
Labor Relations advises federal 
managers that Kruger, Lake & 
Pollock v. Justice is significant. It 
recognizes that if an employe 
engages in off-duty misconduct at 
odds with the agency’s mission, 
disciplinary action can be taken— 
even when the manager is unable to 
prove any actual, measurable 
impact on the employe’s job perfor- 
mance or the operations of the 
agency. & 





Continued from Pg 27 
says Harrington. Yet, Harrington 
admits the book’s “insights and 
apercus reveal a serious mind 
honestly and fairly trying to grap- 
ple with those visionary premises.” 
The constrained vision “doesn’t 
look for unsupported benevolence to 
fuel society or for ‘solutions’ to 
social problems,’’ observes National 
Review’s Joseph Sobran. “It thinks 
in terms of ‘trade-offs rather than 
solutions.’ ”’ 





Sowell defines the 
right and left lobes 
of the bureaucratic 
mind 





The constrained person expects 
selfish behavior and relies on checks 
and balances to reach attainable 
goals. The unconstrained individual 
sees all people as well intentioned 
and is surprised, and disappointed, 
when human nature frustrates his 
lofty goals. 

Fein notes government’s leftward 
drift, from constrained to uncon- 
strained, is a change from the 
views of colonial ‘‘citizen-legisla- 
tors.” They saw political service as 
part-time and relied on private 
endeavors for their livelihood. 
Today’s unconstrained officials are 
full timers and give constituents 
more and more of what they want 
so they can remain in office. 

Many government careerists are 
caught up in the conflict between 
the two visions, says Sowell. Some 
enter government to achieve per- 
sonal ideals but utilize constrained 
goals: “reduce unemployment to the 
lowest possible figure.’’ Others 
arrive in Washington with a shop- 
ping list of unconstrained goals 
often grandiose and difficult to 
attain: “‘stamp out all unemploy- 
ment.” 

A truly moral employe, says 
Sowell, would leave government or 
shift agencies when reasonable 
goals are achieved. However, most 
careerists become accustomed to 


the security, fringe benefits and 
lifestyle of a particular agency and 
are reluctant to leave. They must, 
therefore, either find new goals to 
perpetuate their agency task or 
make sure they never quite achieve 
original tasks. 

For nearly 25 years, most federal 
managers have been directed to 
accomplish lofty, unconstrained 
objectives, and have carte blanche 
to create morasses of rules, regula- 
tions and high taxes to accomplish 
them. 

Sowell indicates the current 
administration has encouraged a 


renaissance of constrained public 
servants in government. This new 
breed accepts limits, such as limited 
funds and devotes its efforts to 
re-setting attainable goals within 
these limitations. Some even look to 
private sector for answers rather 
than waiting for government to 
legislate and finance every proj- 
ect. & 


A Conflict of Visions: Ideological 
Origins of Political Struggles. 
Thomas Sowell. (Morrow, 273 


pages.) 


Management 
Journalism Award 
To DIMENSIONS 


Publisher: Department of Defense 
Thomas R. White, Editor, for Outstanding Work by a 
Government Publication—Spring, 1987. 


DIMENSIONS merits kudos not only for what it is—a 
sprightly, attractive program magazine—but for what it 
isn’t. It isn’t dry, despite its mundane subject matter: stor- 
ing, shipping and supplying parts and provisions to our 
armed forces. 


Thanks to inspired direction, White’s small staff provides 
first-line supervisors with a handsome, highly readable 
product. Stories are short, punchy, “humanized” a la the 
Flesch formula and interlarded with generous amounts 
of white space and catchy artwork. Military seems blessed 
with superior staff photographs and DIMENSIONS’ 
photo work is several cuts above the line-up-against-the- 
wall variety popular in civilian publications. Especially 
creative photos, however, should carry more credit lines. 


Whoever writes headlines could slide over to Washington 
Post’s hotbed of punsters. Headline on one story about 
purchasing produce: Lettuce Talk About Peaches. 


Management Journalism Awards are presented to 
periodicals produced by federal, state or local government 
agencies for outstanding articles concerning managerial 
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Management is pleased to spotlight employe sug- 
gestions which have saved money at federal agencies. 
Most of these ideas have appeared in Incentive Awards 
Notes published by Office of Personnel Management’s In- 
centive Awards Branch. 


Department of Agriculture’s Forest Service found 
it difficz't and expensive to communicate with its com- 
puter ceuter in Fort Collins, Colorado. One reason: 
duplication of data communications networks. USDA’s 
traditional network was a remote batch system which 
relied on operators to translate information, monitor prob- 
lems, troubleshoot over leased phone lines and return 
completed data to users. Another problem was the ex- 
pense of leasing thousands of local and WATS telephone 
lines to receive and transmit data. 

A newer network, X-25, has been used for electronic 
mail and interactive time sharing. Unlike batch systems, 
X-25 doesn’t require human operators or leased phone 
lines. However, for the two networks to communicate, 
X-25 must be “disguised” as a remote batch system. 

Kenneth Lini and Truman Harsha at the computer 
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center, and Michael Travis at Forest Service in Berkeley, 
California, designed a networking and data transfer ap- 
proach which merged the two systems, reducing costs. 
Their new file transfer approach and protocol, based on 
computer to computer communications, is 300 to 400 per- 
cent more efficient than old methods. 

Using a cafeteria menu approach, the new system 
eliminates need for computer operators, allowing users 
to input data directly. The computer automatically pro- 
cesses work during less expensive evening hours and 
returns results by late evening or early morning. Also, 
information is transferred automatically from the old 
system to X-25. 

By removing operators, returning all leased phones to 
the telephone company and enabling computers at Forest 
Service and Fort Collins to communicate directly, USDA 
has seen a one-time cost avoidance of $780,000 and an 
annual saving of over $2.6 million. Saving taxpayers’ 
monies also paid off for Lini, Harsha and Travis who 
shared a $20,000 cash award. & 


Prepared by Stephen L. Atlas 


grat rene managers, but I find it incredible and _ 
ctevens Adaiihstoation tis aiiealh organization in 
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George H. Andries, Jr. 
Veterans Administration, Cheyenne, WY 
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B. Gen. Johnie Forte, Jr., U.S. Army 
with 
confront Uncle Sam as a possible oe 
high marks. But the trips have been an eye- 
Mike Causey, Washington Post 


Stephen Aug, ABC’s Good Morning America 
Bill Robinson, Washington Examining Services 


, not to mention a few staffers who are taking self-prescribed refresher 
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W. Douglas Gow 
Special Agent in Charge, FBI Washington Field Office 


“No other job offers such challenge and excitement. 
Crime isn't going away, but FBI is making inroads, sav- 
ing lives, curtailing the drug problem and helping the 
insurance industry by putting a dent in car theft rings. 

“And it's satisfying to know what we do goes to the 
very heart of our national security. 

“My style is low key with no ‘ranting and raving: 
| practice hands-on management, know what my 
Operatives are doing and rely heavily on my entire 
supervisory Staff to produce a ‘we’ and not an 1’ office. 
In my assignments to field offices, we improved 
productivity and effectiveness and took on a bigger 
share of the pie. 

“When you have to call a hard shot on a case, your 
Staff must be ready for any possible contingency. You 
must know how far you need to go, weigh various 
options and know what effects your actions will have 


on others. A decision you make may jeopardize an 
individual's life. 

“| support Management's efforts to expose fed- 
eral managers to an environment which doesn't 
destroy employes who take calculated risks. Indus- 
try movers and shakers do not retreat from challenge. 
Why should government managers? 

“When not working, | spend as much time as pos- 
sible with my wife and two children. We enjoy watch- 
ing our daughter compete in horse shows. Playing 
handball helps me stay in shape and builds my wind 
for playing the bagpipes. My wife and | are involved 
with Scottish organizations and spent our last vaca- 
tion in Scotland.” 
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